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enough; half a dozen sheepskin rugs, a flat iron pan
to cook in, a large box containing tho goods and
chattels of tho family, surmounted by an imago of
Buddha and two or three prayer-wliuolH ; thore is
little or no room for more. Some of tho yourts arc
better furnished than others, tlioao for example bo-
longing to the khans or princes. Tho latter arc
resplendent inside and out with gold, silver, and
costly silks; but those aro rarely mot with by tho
casual traveller.

With the exception of gluttony tho Mongol has
few vices. Drunkenness is rare. It is only whon
the marcs are milked and "airak" browed that
they exceed in this respect; but whon they do, it is
with a will, a whole yourt being givon up to drunk-
enness and debauch for two or three clays together.
"Airak" is the only intoxicant known to the
Mongols, if we except tho strong fipry whisky
sometimes imported among thorn by Chinese traders.
Dirt, is their other failing. 1 can safoly Hay I have
never seen or even read of a raco so loathsome in
their appearance and habits as the Mongols. Men
and women alike seem to revel in it, and most of
them present more the appearance of perambulat-
ing bundles of filthy rags than human beings. It
was not till we reached Urga, and mot some of the
better class, that we were able to distinguish what
the Mongol costume really is, viz. a kind of loose
dressing-gown reaching just below the knee,
secured by an ornamented silver belt, a pair of
baggy breeches stuffed into a pair of Chinese half-
boots with felt soles, the whole surmounted by a
broad-brimmed black felt hat, not unlike a sailor's